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PU i BLISHED BY Le TUCKER & CO. eral, or the scythe; nor that his acquaintance 
‘tine Ofes ofthe Dally Advertiser. 1 with vegetable physiology will render him less! 


‘orms ~£2,50 per annum, or 
oi : capable of raising them in perfection. A farmer! 





yen) and book farmers. 


wquaintéd with practice. 


$'.00 if paid in advaece. 
'|should consider that his mind is like his granary, 
. | most valuable when filled; and like it, also, great 
BOOK FARMERS. } care is necessary when filling, to see that no foul 
A modern writer, in giving a description of||or invaluable matter enters to decrease its worth. 
farmers of Wales, divides them into two | There is no class of people that are so favora- 
lasses, farmers of the old school, (or practical) | bly situated for reading as farmers, and no loca- 


In speaking of the | lat-|| tion or occupation, so well calculated for contem- 


Ne GOODSELL, EDITOR. 





ETT 
they are a gage strictly,with a small stone and of 
a sugary sweetness 

Plums were produced such overflowing 
abundance, that the curculio was a welcome 
guest, for if double the quantity had been de 
stroyed, there would yet have been too many ; 
but we fear for next year, as there must be an 
alarming increase of this troublesome and de 
|Structive insect. We observe that its depreda- 
tions on peaches amount to nothing more than to 





+. he says, they are“ the aerialists of Marshall, "| iplation, as that of the agriculturist. Some of our||cause the fruit to grow, the flesh of the peach not 
nd “are those who know agriculture only by'|| ‘highest branches of science, may be said to have|| being the proper pabulwm for the growth and ex- 


-ading about it. Theory is their ae plus ultra ;| originated, or been greatly advanced, in early 
they generally grow tired before they are much|/ages, by this class of people. The shepherds | 
. The practice of the’ were the earliest astronomers; and some of the! 
untry they come to reside in, is all wrong, endl /most prominent characters in botany and medi-} 
ne inhabitants all savages. They bring ploughs|| icine, have been men that in early life were prac-| 
d ploughmen generally from a distance; and | tically and familiarly acquainted with agriculture. | 


ven the masters retire, the ploughmen return ‘penser we are very much mistaken, there is a) 


r the ploughs are laid aside. They hold farm-|| great change taking place in public opinion, in| 
; of the old school (as they cailthem) in sove- '|\favor of the character of agriculturists, as a part| 
ion contempt, who, in return, deride all their | of the body politic; and we should not be sur-| 


nuerillities, and, in their own quaint phrase; style | prised, if within a few years, there should be al 


cir ineffectual attempts to establish an impro-| || prejudice in favor of our well informed feewnaees 
ed system of Agriculture, ‘a flash in the pan.’ | || as suitable characters to represent their own in- 
Their opinions of manure depends ont terest in our national councils. Let our young! 
If Jethro Full is||farmers determine to qualify themselves for any’ 
soil requires nothing but| station in community, not by putting on a show| 
hing and stirring. With A, lime is every|,of empty trappings, but by adding to a stock of, 
«; with his brother B, only « few miles dis- plain common sense, 2 knowledge of common 
ndowv the same kind of soil, dime is nothing.” |things ; let them examine matter, and the laws 
specimens of this same |w hich govern it, and draw their conclusions from 
{ people in our Own country? men who fucts. Let them respect themselves, and claim|| 
| pass themselves off for scientific farmers, || respect from others. 
ea 


} > | : 1. >f > ’ slac -3¢ 
they have even learned to be familiar with || = 
PEACHES. 


most common terms made use of by practical , 
They talk of the difference of soils betore While the greater part of that region of west- 
ern country which is capable of producing the 
peach in perfection, was by the severity of the 
| last winter wholly ruined for this year’s crop, ei- 





e book they have read last. 
- favorite author, 





often do We see 





y have betes to distinguish one from the 
iof the vast improvements which they 
jut to introduce into the agricultural world, 





on astime will permit. 
tre so fortunate as to come into the possess-|| many places, paneneny in Ohio, the destrestion 
.of farms, but are prevented from introducing! of the whole of the last year’s wood—that dis- 
ed of improvements by ungrateful credi-| trict that used to be called Old Genesee, has roe | 

whe , either by the coliection of jud; gments| ‘lonly escaped, but turns out wonderfully prolific; 
foreclosure of mortgages, put an end to the ag- in fact, there is hardly a tree in these parts, but 
‘tural career of these castle builders, whe | whi atis badly broken, and thousands of bushels 
their farms, declaring it impossible to do) are now lying on the ground. Fine peaches a 

y thing in the business so long as they are} yesterday sold about the streets at ends Pees | 
rounded by a set of men who care nothing for, |cents the bushel, and we saw a boat taking them 
who go dressed in home-spun ; .||on board at one dollar the barrel, for an eastern 
every member of their families work six||market. The flavor of our best varieties are not 
in the week; eat or drink nothing but what! |as fine as usual, owing to cold, sunless weather 
produced from their own farms; in short, who} ‘during the latter part of August, and up to this 


ovements 5; 


i 


icc Mere savages; who never allow their daugh-| /time. 
to be instructed in music or painting, nor The early green fleshed rareripes are now in 


ons in dancing, both of which, from their} perfec tion, and the yellow and purple, with yel- 
ustant application to business, have constitu} low flesh, just ripening, which, in point of time, is 


ons too gross and healthy to ever experience the} | fully a fortnight later than for eunny years. * 
‘clights of the dispepsia, or the exquisite sensa-| | y ae we 


Many of these aeri- ‘ther by the blasting of the blossom but; or, in|! 


omen of the nidus of this insect, a few that are 


‘Stung fall early, too soon we think to perfect the 
| worm for the changeless state. ‘ 





FRUITS. 

Mr. Goopsett—I have long considered the 
|| different fruits of the seasons as one of the mosi 
interesting displays of divine goodness. God 
has evidently given them for sustenance, com 
‘fort and health, 

I cannot believe, that a good and benevolent 
Being has given such delicious flavors to many 
lof the fruits, only to tempt his creatures to the 
use of that which would be injurious to them. 

Tropical climates, and the hottest seasons in 
temperate climates, abound with succulent and 
‘acid fruits, as an antidote to the putrid diseases 
to which they are subject. The fact that sick- 
ness still prevails, proves nothing more, than 
that an evil is not wholly prevented, which may 
lyet be much mitigated. It is also to be consi- 
'dered, that there are but few families that have a 
regular and adequate supply of fruit, and we 
new not how much disease might originate 
from this deficiency. 

Vessels on long sea voyages, and armies, of 
ten suffer for the want of vegetables and whole- 
‘some fruits. May not the sickness of our new 
settlements, be in part accounted for by the 
lwant of new fruit? Who are the most subject 
ito pestilential diseases, those whose farms and 
gardens afford them a rich and regular supply 
lof fruit, or the inhabitants of our cities and vil 
‘lages, who have but little of it, or are supplied 
jat irregular intervals, and then indulge to ex- 
cess ? 

If the enclosed extract should be judged suita 
ible for the Farmer, it is at your service, 

Yours, &c. E. D. ANDREWS 

Pittsford, September, 1832. 


From the Annals D’Horticu!ture. 
HEALTHINESS OF FRUIT. 


One of the best aliments, and the best ap 
propriated to the different ages of life, is that 
iw hich our fruits afford. They present to 
‘man a light nourishment, of easy digestion, 
and produce a chyle admirably adapted to 
the functions of the human body. But in 














ons of the gout, which are often enjoyed exten-| PLUMS 
sively by our would be farmers. 

Because the term of Book Farmers has been| 
applied to a class of people of the above de-| 
scription, let not our young practical farmers ever | 
‘or & moment think, that a man can know too 
much about his own business, nor that constant 


We have this year in endless variety and great | 
abundance. Seedling egg and gages seem to pre- 
dominate; they are of all colors and sizes, and) 
some very good. The Washington Bolmar has)! 
this year shown fruit, and reaches all of our ex- 


ithe use of fruits, care should be taken, that 
‘they are fully ripe and of a good quality.— 
"Those whicka delicate pa ate does not re 
lish, are not, in general, healthy; those 
‘which are green, or have not obtained perfect 
‘maturity, are very injurious, and often occa 





pectations, both as to flavor and size, many off i 





reading unfits a man for handling the plough, the! 


them measuring more than six inches in diameter :| |time. 


‘sion diseases, especially when the stomach 
is feeble, or when they are eaten for a long 
It has been remarked, that children 
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and females have a particulartaste for green 
fruit, and this taste has become too common 
among all classes, either from poverty or ig- 
norance. Thoroughly ripe fruit, eaten with 
bread, is perhaps the most innocent of aii 
aliments, and willeven insure health and 
strength.. The author of this article has 
made the experiment. He passed a whole 
year without taking any other food than 
truit, bread and water, without his power or 
vigor having been diminished in the least, 
notwithstanding the great exercise whicn 
he constantly took. 

There are fruits which when perfectly 
ripe, can be eaten to excess without the leasi 
inconvenience ; suchas grapes, cherries and 
currants. The other kinds wever occasion 
ill consequences, if they are eaten only to 
satisfy the demands of nature. They are 
injurious when large quantities are taken in- 
to the stomach, already filled with viands 
and other food. There are certainly stom- 
achs with which fruits do not equaily weli 
agree; but still they are not injurious in 
such cases if taken with moderation. That 
kind of laxness which certain kinds of fruit 
produce—such as melons, peaches, apricots, 
&c., is prevented by taking a glass of wine 
after having eaten them. 

It is much to be regreted that our coun- 
try is so generally devoid of fruit, when it 
ean be so easily raised, and at such a trifling 
expense. The small number of truit trees, 
which are to be seen around our villages, 
ire generally of very inferior kinds ; and i 
seems that the people are disposed, in orde1 
to render them more unhealthy, to cut the 
fruits before they are ripe. It is in conform- 
ity to an order of things, so adverse to the 
public good, that on the one side the priva- 
tion of fruits renders the regimen of the in- 
Aabitants unfavorable to heaith, and on the 
other, the custom of eating bad and imper- 
fectly ripe fruit, occasions sickness. 

It is the duty of the independent proprie- 
tors to encourage the planting of orchards 
of fruit trees. ‘There should not exist a cov- 
tage to which there is annexed any lana, 
without having some good truit’'trees about 
it. This kind of crop, which is so easily 
obtained, would be a great nutritive resource 
for the inhabitants, not only during summer, 
but the whole of the year; for plums, ap- 
ples and pears, can be readily dried. This 
variety, being introduced into the dietetic 
regimen, would contribute not a little to the 
Health of the people. 

In traversing the territories of Germany, 
there is to be seen near each habitation, a 
vineyard or a garden of fruit trees. The 
villages are surrounded with them, and 
there are but few families who do not make 
tise of fruits during the summer,and preserve 
acertain quantity for winter. ‘The s wplus 
is sold in the cities. There are to be seen 
upon the Rhine and other rivers of Germa 
ay, boats laden with dried apples, pears and 
plums. These fruits are objects o:  onsid- 
erable commercial importance. [t. ~esir- 
able that the departmental horticu.. al so- 
cieties should otfer premiums, to ec .urage 
the proprietors of small estates to plant fruit 
ivees of the best kind. 

As this belief is sufficiently general, tha: 
fruits produce diseases, and especial:y the 
dysentary, we think it our duty to incroduce 
the following passage, in relation to this sub 
Yect, which is to be found in the «/rice to 
vhe people upon their health, by 'T ssot. 


“There is a pernicious prejudice, with 


that fruits are injurious in the dysentery,and 
that they produce and increase it. There is 
not, perhaps, a more false prejudice. 

“ Bad fruits, and those which have imper- 
iectly ripened, in unfavorable seasons, may 
occasion cholics and sometimes diarrheas— 
oftener constipations and diseases of the 
nerves and skin, but never epidemic dysente- 


a ees — 
nee 


joy, but so conducive to health as to be one of the 
indispensable aliments. Like other blessings. j: 
may be abused by an intemperate use ; but we 
believe, were the children of our large towns fur 
| nished with a regular supply of well Selected 
} fruits, the use of them would have a great tenden 
| cy to prevent those very diseases which it is noy, 
| thought by some they invariably produce, 














ry. Ripe fruits, of all kinds, and especial- 
ly those of summer, are the true preserva-') . 
lives against this malady. The greatest in-|| THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

jury they can do is in dissolving the hu-| Of the Monroe Horticultural and Agricultura! 
mors, and particularly the bile, of which!) Secieties will be held at the Court House in Ro. 
they are the true dissolvents, and oceasion|| chester, on Saturday, Sept. 29, at 10 o’ck k 
a diarrhea ; buteven this diarrhea is a pro-|| A. M. ‘ 
tection against the dysentery. It has not}! 


been observed that this disease is more com- \ 





NOTICE, 

mon during those seasons when fruits are} ‘The members of the Agricultural Society 0} 
very abundant. It is also observed that itis |, Wheatland and its vicinity, are reminded that 
more rare and less severe than heretofore, | their annuai meeting will be held on the second 
and this can surely be attributed, if It is true, || Saturday in October next, (13th) at 10 o'clock 
ut to the more numerous plantations of fruit || A. M. at Garbuttsville. [It ; ; 

estr which has rendered fruit very com-!)07 7 {2 aroulisvilie._ Bt Is hoped there will 
m 08.€ ’ | be a general attendance of the members, and tha! 

“Whenever the dysentery has prevailed: | _ et “ — =. — in bringing Sorth 
\ hens eaten tees anlsenl food sadunaze fruit. | such articles to the Exhibition, as they may think 
and J have never had the slightest attack. profitable to the Socicty, especially productions o: 
Several physicians have adopted the same ||" Household Arts. 
regimen. || The members that were appointed at the las’ 

“T have seen eleven patients in the same | meeting to reporton the various Agricultural Ey 
house ; nine were obedient to the directions || periments, are requested to report on that day. 
given and ate fruit; they recovered. The [tis hoped that the Farmers and Mechanieso! 
grandmother and a child, which she was) woheatland and ee vicialte whe tee a 
most partial to, died. She prescribed to the ||, Shite b ; alse dheggyadpesalaclal 
child burnt wine, oil, powerful aromatics, | ae? ore ors of the Socusty, will attend, au 
and forbade the use of fruit; it died. She | exhibit such articles of Agriculture and Hous: 
followed the same course and met the like | #0ld Arts as they may think proper. 
fate. | JOHN BUTTERFIELD, Sec’y. 

The disease was destroying a Swiss reg- | ee eemes mi 
iment, which was stationed in a garrison in}: 
the southern partof France. ‘The captain’! 
purchased the grapes of several acres of 
vines. The sick soldiers were either car-' 
ried to the vineyard, or were supplied with 
zrapes from it, if they were too feeble to be 
removed. They ate nothing else; not an- 
other died—or were any more attacked with 
the complaint, after they commenced eating 
grapes. 


DOMESTIC SILK. 


specimen of silk sent by our correspond 


The 
ent, E. 5., whose communication appears in ano 
ther page, we have exhibited to several mechani: 
who are acquainted with the article, who hav 
pronounced it an excellent specimen of American 
silk. ‘The thread is very even and strong; but: 
twisted more than the Italian silk. As the first 
eflort of a person unacquainted with the manu 

** A minister was attacked with the dys- facture of it, it is certainly a much finer artic! 
entery, and the medicines which were ad- | than could have been expected. 
ministered gave no reliel; he saw by acei- | — 
dent some red currants, and had a great de- | 
sire to eat them; he aie three pounds, be-| 
tween seven o’clock inthe morning and nine 
o'clock in the evening; he was better dur- 
ing the day, and entirely cured the next 
day.” H a 

I could accumulate a great number of Jit-|| GENESEK COUNTY. ™ 
tle facts. but the above are suflicient to con-}' At a meeting of the Genesee County Agricul 
vince the most incredulous. Far irom pro- ‘pn ooahe sagged pot Rowresee —— —— 
hihi te aan at Gin. eed the dedeenl uedday, the ith September inst., tt 
MDMINg the u rults, nthe dysen-|) — Pesolved, ‘That the society meet on the secon? 
tery prevails, too many of them cannot be!) Wednesday in October next, at the Court House 
eaten. The discretions of the police, in- i ; 


at one o clock in the afternoon. 

stead of interdicting them, should cause the || SHUBAEL DUNHAM, Ch 
markets to be abundantly supplied with H. Us. Soren, Sec’y. 

hem. Thisisatruth which intelligent per- | 

sons no longer doubt. Experience has de-|) 
imonstrated it, and it is founded in reason, |; 
ince fruits remove all the causes of dysen-| 
tery. 


To Correspondents.—Several communications 
received duiing the past week, will have a pla 
soon. 





Errata——page 28% for patridge read partridg 


Genera Colleze.—The fall and winte! 
term, at this institution.commenced last week 
and ihe number of students, we are pleased ty 
‘learn, is very considerably increased. It is 
evident that the faithful and assiduous atten 
tion of the faculty, to the imnjpsovement ot the 
students, and the importance of building up 
a respectable iiterary institucion in wester 
New-York. are beginning to be better under: 
stood and appreciated than they have been : 
and that * Geneva Colieze is in a fair Was 
stant and temperate use of ripe fruits, not only as jor becoming a general favorite with the puli- 


NOTE BY PHE EDITOR, 
Our thanks to Mr. A., for his politeness in! 
sending us the above extract, and for his own ob-|) 
servations which precede it, in which he has ad-| 
vanced the sentiments of a christian and philoso- | 
‘ 


pher. With him, we have ever considered a con- || 


hich all are too generally imbued—it is,one of the most innocent luxuries which we en-!' lie.—-Genera Courier. 
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LIGHTNING RODS. 


Answer to inquiries of H,in No. 3A. 
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AND GARDE 
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NER® 


l 
ally secure the buildings on which they are pla- 
ced, from being injured by lightning.” 

















The Family Lyceum, is the title of a very neat 
little sheet, intended for juvenile readers, publish- 
ed once a week in Boston. Its editor, Mr. Josi- 
ah Holbrook, is very generally and favorably 
known as the author and compiler of many val- 
uable works on education; and, judging from the 
specimen before us, will render the Family Lyce- 
um a highly useful and instructive, as it is a 
cheap and cenvenient periodical. 


The object to be attained in a lightning rod, is 
‘9 afford a safe channel for the descent of the elec- 
sric fluid from the clouds to the earth. For this 
purpose it must be of sufficient height to protect 
avery part of the building; continuous through- 
aut; and its lower extremity should communicate 
with some permanent «onducting body. 

A vod of one half or three quarters of an inch | 
jiameter is sufficient. One of smaller size would 
be in danger of being melted or dispersed by the | 
lightning. The stem, or part of the rod above || 











the 12th inst. says—We are sincerely pleased at 


the building, when many feet in length, should | the account we have it in our power to give of 


be larger, to resist the action of the wind; the the general prospects of our farmers for the pre- 


best form would be that of a slender cone. — From all parts of the District we 
iron is liable to rust to a considerable depth, and || are informed the harvest has been eminently a- 


vecome blunted, a point of silver or copper may oo and in most instances well and safely 
be soldered to the upper extremity. When the roused. 


length of the rod is such as to render it necessary [ From the Geneva Gazette.] 
‘o consist of more than one entire piece, the joints | INTERESTING TO AGRICULTUR- 
should be closely connected by rivets, or by || ALISTS AND NATURALISTS. 
screwing one end into the other, or screwing | T'o the Editor---Knowing you are al- 
both ends into a socket, so as to form an uninter- |) VW@YS ready to lay before your readers any 
pode hotin Gk She lee Geel thing that may interest and gratify them, I 
Epes Pease a Psi | give you the following facts for publication 
mity, bent ina direction from the building, should | iy your paper. I havea heifer, two years 
penetrate the ground to a depth sufficient to com-|' old last June, which I raised, and which 
municate with permanently moist earth. This '| has never been out of my possession. On 
sof great importance, for should the ground be- } the 17th of April last, I found it necessary 
ome dry, and thus form an imperfect conductor, | tO have her milked, and from that ume to 
the rod, by conducting the fluid to the building, 16th of the present month, she has given 
without a means for its escape, instead of afford-, !'0M six to eight quarts of milk a day, and 
vithout a means pe, na have made froin the milk from five to six 
ng protection, would become a source of actual pounds of butter a week. Onthe 16th inst. 
| she for the first time produced a fine calf.-- 
If the end be much blunted, it would in many | The above facts may be of interest to agri- 
ases cause an instantaneous discharge of elec- || culturalists as well as to the naturalist, and 
rie fluid, while a sharp point would conduct it si- | as such J] communicate them. Yours, &e. 
ently to the ground. It is therefore obvious that || . & " A. BURNS. 
a point will render a smaller rod sufficient. But || Geneva, Sept. 18, 1832. 
n extraordinary cases, to prevent its being fused|| Among the flowering aquatic plants, there 
and blunted, it may be proper to diminish the ef-|/1s one, that for magnificence and | beauty 
‘ect of the discharge by several points. ‘Stands unrivalled and alone. We have 


‘The height of the rod above the building must || S°€M it on the middle and southern waters, 


: : Fi. aime be || Dut of the greatest size and splendor on the 
a Seeoes ay Se ee ee ee 'bayous and lakes of the Arkansas. It has 
protected. It is ascertained that @ rod wil pro- 


: Pro-|' different popular names. The nS Indians 
‘ect a circular space whose diameter is four limes! ea}] it panoeco. It is distinguished by bot- 
‘lc height of the rod Insuch a building then) anists by the name nymphea nelumbo. It 
as H. describes, if the rod be placed in the mid- 


| rises from a root resembling the large stump 
dle, it must rise twenty-five feet above the sum-|/Of a cabbage, and from depths in the water 
mit, and a rod at each end to an equal height; 


‘fromtwo or tree to ten feet. It has an el 
_ hei a F 
; sand , il be || Liptical, smooth and verdant leaf, some o 
“es oe ane oo aes dog the largest being of the size of a parasol.— 
ievessary to rise fifty feet. If it be placed equi-}| ‘Ty ace muddy bayous and stagnant waters 
distant from the ends of the building, it may ei- 


are often so covered with the leaves, that 
ther rise perpendicularly up to the eaves, slant 

water. The flowers are enlarged copies of 
side of the building, perpendicularly in a right 

{elegant conformation, and all the brilliant 
‘ead, as iron, by decomposing water at common }; 











langer. 








of them, without dipping her feet in the 
ularly; or it may rise from the ground at the 
‘pond lilly. They havea ~~ of the same 
| 
The lower extremity should consist of copper or 
‘the ambrosial fragrance of the pond lilly, 


S JOURNAL. 


$a ee 


The Harvest—The Cobourg (U. C.) Star of 





the sandpiper walks abroad on the surface 
aver the roof to the top, and again rise perpendi- 

‘of the xymphea odorata, or New England 
‘ine to an elevation equal tothat of the former.— 

white and yellow of that flower. They want 
‘emperatures, would become oxidated, and ulti- 


mately lose its efficacy. A bed of charcoal, ex-| 


tending from the lower end in a line from the 
building, would be of additional utility in dissi- 
pating the fluid through the ground; and it may 
be remembered that the earth is much moister on 
‘he north sideof a building. 

The celebrated Gay Lussac says, “the experi- 
ence of fifty years demonstrates that, when con- 


structed with requisite care, lightning rods effectu- 











and resemble in this respect, as they do in 
their size, the flowers of the laurel magno- 
lia. On the whole, they are the largest and 
most beautiful flowers that we have seen. 





| They have their home in dead takes, in the} 


‘centre of cypress swamps. Musquetoes 
iswarm above. Obscene fowls and carrion 
‘vultures wheel their flights over them. Al- 
ligators swim among their roots; and moc- 


easin snakes bask on their leaves. In such 





lonely and repulsive sittations, under stich 
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circumstances and jor such s ectators, is ar- 
rayed the most gaudy and brilliant display of 
flowers in the creation. In the capsule are 
imbedded from four to six acorn shaped 
seeds, which the Indians roast and eat. 
when green ; or they are dried and eaten as 
nuts, or are pulverised into meal, and form 
a kind of bread. 

We have seen a large yellow flower on 
the arid bluffs of that hig limestone wall, 
that runs like ahuge parapet, between St. 
Genevieve and Herculaneum, on the west 
bank of the Mississippi. The summit of 
this — has not more than two or three 
inches of soil, and is bare of all vegetation, 
but a sparse, seared grass. Jt was under 
the burning sun of July, when every thing, 
but these flowers, was scorched. The cup 
of the flower was nearly half the size of the 
common sun-flower. It rose only four or 
five inches from the soil, and covered it, as 
with gilding. We have seen no descrip- 
tion of this striking flower, nor have we seen 
it existing elsewhere.—Flint’s History of 
the Mississippi Valley. : 


Spoons, Coffee Mills, &c.—On Black 
Pond Brook. Melen, Oasis & Holt 
have a manufactory of Britannia ware, viz: 
Coffee urns,tea se coffee pots,sugar bowls, 
cream pots, tumblers, &c. They employ 
32 hands in producing this description of 
ware. In the manufacture of spoons, made 
of this metal,they employ 51 hands. They 
are the only persons in the country whe 
make the buff spoons. They keep constant. 
ly employed, 140 hands in making coffee. 
mills, and make annually 150,000. They 
employ 14 hands in making warfle irons, 
and produce yearly from 50 to 60,000. Last 
year they manufactured 12,000 signal lant- 
erns, and 400 dozen block tin molasses 
gates. In short, they employ 250 hands, 
and produce nearly $200,000 worth of man- 
ufactured articles annually.— Boston Tray. 








We mentioned some time since that e 
child had been attacked by a rat, which had 
nearly devoured its nose, while sleeping by 
the side of its mother, in this city: and we 
have now to recordithe death of the unhappy 
parent, from the fright she sustained on that 
occasion. ‘The account of this melancholy 
and extraordinary occurrence, which was 
handed to us is as follows: Jane Thorp and 
her infant daughter were attacked by two‘ 
rats while in bed, during the night; the 
one had seized the mother’s arm, which 
awoke her much affrighted, and after driving 
off the noxious animal, upon placing her 
hand on the child’s face, she found another 
rat rapidly devouring its nose. The mothe: 
became so much alarmed,that her heart it is 
believed, moved from its ventricle, which 
caused her death, after lingering a few days 
in a state of great suffering. ‘The deceased 
was a young woman very much respected, 
and her melancholy decease has caused the 
greatest affliction to her relatives and friends, 
The child, we understand, is nearly recov: 
ered.—Carlisle Pat. 


=> 


Mutes.—No country can boast of finer 
animals of this description than Persia.— 
They carry heavy bnrdens and travel great 
distances, and at the rate of better than four 
miles an hour. They go in strings; and J 
was amused to see them, when at the end 
of the march and unloaded, tied in circles 








going after each other, at their usual pace, 
till they were cgoh—Sketches of Persiae 
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COMMUNICATIONS. ‘Often in the furrows to which we have commit- | _ 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
CHESS. 


Or 


| wheat turned into darnel is not shown, unless }; 

| S lie 

ted fine barley, || found darnel “for the most part among wheat o 
. Db we 

Wretched darnel and steril oats bear the sway.’ || where wheat had been.” In modern days suc} 

? wal if 





lh ce . ” 
i rever, it di *t Johnson's | triall” would not go far towards ine; 
John Gerard, author of the celebrated Hersat,* In this shape, however, it did not suit Johnson 5 Pr garep ag. go far towards settling a doubt 

purpose. I cannot think him a fair interpreter. 1 point; for te same logic would prove tha: 


like many others who have never taken a philo-| : or a ; 7 
pe . hicl diatel .| geese turn into ducks: ducks “ b f 
sophical view of the nature and affinities of plants, | The two lines which I subjoin immediately fol- | ‘ eing found fy: 


low the others; and had there been any doubt of | the most part among [geese] or where { 





we r eae 
Prete a A ae ar ed | Virgil’s meaning, these would have explained a, | ~— been..” | | z 
~wess is under discussion, it may not be improper and Cerefore ought not to have been | separated, || The darnel mentioned in this extract include. 
to inquire into the weight and respect that is just- | Promolli viola, pro purpwreo narcisso, || two species : Lolium perenne or Ray grass, ayy 
ty due to his opinions. | Cardwus et spinis surgit paliurus acutts. \ anu temvu — m or intoxicating darnel,— 
Among these, however, I must include a pas-|) In place of the bland violet, in place of the pur- | Gerard says, “ They grow in fields among wheat 
sage in the Herpat written by Thomas Johnson, ple narcissus, | ae of the corrupt and bad seed as Gak 
editor of that great work, about 25 years after|| Arise thistles, and the sharp-spined paliurus. | saith, especially in a moistand dankish soile, 


. 4 | ° ° Th > SYS ; F er] 4 - TC > Ne 
Gerard’s decease; and who—notwithstanding|| But Joknson’s notions of transmutation, had not > e system of logic employ . by the assertor: 
—— ; ! é‘ ney of transmute seems peculic -msely 
his intimacy with Parkinson, from whom he}| extended to violets turning into thistles, nor to the transmutation, seems peculiar to themselves 








; . . . . and if appli » science » apa 
might have learned something better—was also|| narcissus changing into thorns; and———- the wach: ogveg the re orto the commo, 
. . . . lee . | US sso .) , g > P ' "a 
a believer in the doctrine of transmutation. lines were omitted. — nt , ife, would lead to nothing but confi 
e . . . . ’ . . . . . ' SION, » c » Ss { a st ° gh 
“ | thinke it a very fit thing,” says Johnson, «tol With this strong bias evidently upon him, |) >" e have just had a sample from Ma‘t) 


adde in this place a rare obseruation, of the trans- || Johnson came before his readers to relate a cir- i y and new. ‘ws have another from Galen 
mutation of one species into another, of plants; || cumstance which depends on his own veracity, Mot x? 9 ue unfavoratte to Waeat and barley 
which though it have beene obserued in ancient || for we have no statement of the case from Good- but, Moist — are favorable to darnel ; ther 
times as by Theophrastus de caus. plant. lib 3,|| yer. He admits that he had never read of two | fore, Moist soils turn wheat and barley into da 


. , ee ; ‘ : i nel ———.—. itist as : , ae 

cap. 16. whereas among others hee mentioned the | kinds of grain growing in the same ear, such! ' just as much, and no more, thai, 
ies tl &6 hel } : | they turn wheat < arley i r other we 

change of * * spelt into oates; and by Virgzi in} “being hard to be found.” Now the evidence | — ne tand barley into any other weed 

. . . .)| Or grasses i or ste arts of en) 

these words: | ought to be stronger in proportion to the rarity of | °* S'“S*' that grow in the moister parts of culti 


Grandia sape quibus mandavinus Hordea sulcis,|\ the occurrence ; and a recital of every particular | vated fields 
Infalia loliwm, et steriles dominantur avene, || at least, would be necessary to substantiate so| In some districts of the Union, cheat and da; 
That is ‘rare a fact. But Johnson has not said how a el are synonymous; but the latter name as a 
In furrowes where great Barly we did sow grain of oats of common size could be accommo- | plied to the former, is a provincial error—t 
Nothing but Darnell and poore Oats do grow. dated in the chaff of wheat. If it could not be | @@rnel of the English and the cheat or chess. 
Yet none that I haue read haue obserued, that | so accommodated, did it project? or was it enclo- | the Americans, being generically different 
two seuerall graines, perfect in each respect, did) sed in oats chaff? or was the oats of diminutive In a former article I have shown some of 1 
grow at any time in one eare: the which I saw|| size? Was there any approach toward assimi- discrepancies among the holders of the doctri 
this yeare 1632,in an eare of white Wheat which | lation in those grains of wheat immediately ad- of transmutation. Neither from books nor me: 
was found by my very good friend Mr. Joan) joining? Itis singular that nothing has been have Iso far been able to find that the inhabitant 
‘Goodyer, a man second to none in his industrie | said on these points, although it is stated to have | Of England, in either ancient or modern tix 
and searching of plants, nor in his judgement or|| happened in the same year that he wrote, when , &VeF suspected that wheat turned iato chess; au 
knowledge of them. This eare of wheat was onl his memory must have been fresh; and this the plant is not even mentioned by Gerard. | 
large and faire as most are, and about the middle | omission indicates that the examination was ve-| “erefore appears that this supposed transmuta 
thereof grew three or foure perfect oats in all ry carelessly conducted ; because had their atten- | 40" is an Americanism. 
respects: which being hard to be found, I hold tion been directed to these particulars, as it ought! On the other hand, though the darnels are nat 
very worthy of setting downe, for some reasons | to have been, it is not to be presumed that he uralized in some parts of this country, none ot 
not to be insisted vpon in this place.” |, would either have forgotten them, or have deemed, 9X" countrymen, so faras I have learned, havi 
This is an extraordinary passage in several | them too unimportant for a part of his story. ever suspected them of owing their origin t 
respects. Virgil's notions were extravagant | Mischievous wags have sometimes joined to- wheat, as “ set forth” by Gerard. If either trans 
enough on some points,—as where he proposed | gether heterogeneous things for the purpose of mutation was veal, it could not fail to have bee: 
to kill a bullock, in order to obtain a swarm of | imposing on botanists, and have sometimes suc- observed in both countries. It has failed and 
bees from the larvae which would soon infest the ceeded. Whether that ear was prepared and ™ust therefore be unreal and imaginary, 
earcase ; but Virgil ought not to have been quoted laid in the way of his friend Goodycr, we have | Under the head of “ Burnt Corne,” Gerard & 
on this occasion. He was relating the calami-'| © means to determine; but it is reasonable to | scribes the ergot in rye and the sraut in oats. Oi 
ties that ensued from the death of Daphnis, as-| conclude that those “ herbarists” who appear to. the latter, he says, “ Burnt otes or Vstilago Aven 
eribing them to the absence of Pales and Apollo | have known nothing of Vegetable Physiology, or Avenacea is likewise an unprofitable plant, de 
who had forsaken the fields. As the things feign- | —could be easily deceived, and especially as it! generating from otes, as the other from barly, ne 
ed to have happened were notin the common or- | WS not inconsistent with their notions of nature.) and wheat.” I have never understood that any 
der of nature, it was not “avery fit thing” for| It was much the practice from the time of 7% -| farmer in modern times supposed that smut in 
Johnson to cite such a passage, even if Virgil) ophrastus downward through the dark ages, to oats grew on plants of a different kind from com 
had spoken differently ; but Virgil holds out no|| borrow opinions without much examination, and, mon oats; or that smut in wheat grows on a dit 
idea that favors transmutation. Johnson’s trans-|| with litte regard to their utter worthlessness and) ferent kind of plant from common wheat. I no 
lation is defective in leaving us ignorant of the absurdity. The following is an example from | tice this to show how extremely vague and indefi- 
cause by which oats and darnel had possession of | Gerard: “ Matthiolus saith ‘That he by his own | nite were the ideas of Gerard and his compeers 
the furrows where barley had been sown. He | tial! hath found this tobe true, That as Loliwm | on such subjects. With equal reason, a sick cow 
says not indeed that barley had turned into! Which is our common Darnel,is certaincly knowne || might be said to degenerate from a common cow. 
those weeds, but he evidently wished it to be so \to be a seed degenerate from wheat, being found ‘| According to Gerard's notions, the following 
understood; whereas if he had translated the'| for the most part among wheat, or where wheat | transmutations occur. We can scarcely conceive 
word “dominantur,” the passage would have been || bath been: sois Festuca a seed or graine degen- || any thing more pueril 
plain. Dryden renders it—“ Oats and darne!| erating from Barley, and is found among Barley 1 
choke the rising corn;” but though the attire js\|0r where Barley hath been.” 


|| wm or darnel; and also into oats. 
homely, I prefer a literal translation : || Matthsolus was an Italian physician, and pub-)} 2. Barley degenerates into the same two Spe- 


1. Wheat degenerates into two species of Loli- 








* Published about the year 1507; edited by || lished one of his chief works at Venice in the |. cies of Lolium, or darnel; alsginto oats; and a 
Fohnson in 1633, “| 


Nyear 1568. What “triall” he made to prove that so into Festuca 
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3. Rye degenerates into oats. 

4, Spelt “is altered and changed into wheat it 
,elfe, as degenerating from bad to better, contrary 
.o all other that do alter or change; especially 
as Theophrastus saith) if it be clensed and so 
owne, yet not forthwith, but in the third yeare.” 
it also degenerates into oats. 

And yet among all these changes, there is no 

iention of wheat changing into chess. 


D. Tt: 


Y mo. : 3 1832. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
THE SILK CULTURE. 
sin——LHaving noticed considerable in your pa- 
ver respecting the management of the mulberry 
ee, and the manufacturing of the silk, I have 
-entured to offer a few of my ideas on the sub- 
ct 
would suppose, (by reading some of the articles 


Persons unacquainted with the business 


n print,) that the process was very difficult; but 
hose that are acquainted with the business, con- 
ider it very simple and easy to be attained. For 

proof of the same, I send youa skein of silk, 
which I had manufactured by one unexperienced 


yn the business. I raised about one hundred 














a 





ithe importance of this secretion, persuaded 
that the more they inquire, the more they will be 
convinced of its importance. 

In my communication, published in the Gene-| 
see Farmer of the 4th September, the word 7e- 
action is used instead of secretion. Whether 
this is a mistake of the pen or the press, I know | 
not; but, be it which it may, it ought to be not-| 
ced, in order to a correct understanding of the, 


sometimes improperly employed, as where there 
has been no previous acquaintance ; or where only 
the degree of consanguinity is affirmed. “I re- 
main your cousin,” has been written; but it seems 
hard to say how among kinsmen of that degree 
he could escape from remaining so. The intelli 
gence could not be important. 

The occasion of writing a letter to a friend, 
affords an opportunity for expressions of endear- 




















subject. Yours, R. M. W. ment or respect. We may graduate these accor- 
| ding to our feelings; but an gc. casts a shade of 
oe a Tone | insin erity over the whole. It affects to what 
e | ce yer rhole. It affects to say wha 
CHESS, SMUT, &c. | is not said . 
A little learning is a dangerous thing, (| A ie ith “Sir” 
Drink deep or taste not the pierian spring ; | eter commences With © Sut and 


}ends with “Yours, &c.” Quere. The amount 
| of respect expressed by the writer ? 

Mr. Goopse_t—Our friend, F. Lapham, seems | 

ambitious to display his learning upon the subjects | 
of smut, chess, cockle, colts, sheep or calves.— | 
But | apprehend he does not understand the sub- |) 
ject perfectly; his remarks do not seem to me |) traversing our land, has cast a gloomy shade ovei 
quite so deep as thewell from which the logicians |} *!™ost every thing. In common with many oth- 
, er sections of the country, our village has suffer- 
Sir H. Davy, and most writers on chimistry, || ed much from the Cholera—not in numbers, for 
consider smut as one of the fungi, a species of || ¥® have had but two deaths, but one* of thesr 


Here shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking deeply sobers us again.—-Pops. 





FORTHE GENESEE FARMER, 


THE GARDEN. 
The epidemic which at this moment is fatally 





tell of drawing up the truth. 





vorms this season ; my trees being very young 
ey did not yield fvod for but a few worms,— 
ur climate and soil is very natural for the rear- 
rof the mulberry tree. It isa much hardier 
e than the peach or quince. My peach and 
standing side by side to my mulberry 

ees, Were injured twice as much by the severity 
f the past winter as my mulberry trees are, al- 
rl, the former are two or three years the old- 

I would recommend to the enterprising far- 
and mechanics of the Genesee Country, 

io have one acre of Jand to spare, to devote it 


mulb 


rry orchard, and in a few years they 


|germina capable of producing its like. 


If these | W2S @ man of genius and usefulness, and death 


ibe correct, I apprehend Mr. Lapham will find his |) bim found a shining mark, ‘The same event 
ful hand that crowns with clustered grapes the 


itight board fence six feet high, of little avail in}, cnet 
[preventing smut in wheat. What effect the Ro-|| Prolific vine, moves and directs every thing foi 
‘ke || the wisest and best of purposes. 

“God of the cloud-capt mountains, 

And of the sun-lit sea— 

Whose mercy never wavers, 

We humbly bow to Thee.” 
Our village, and the country immediately 


| chester smut mill might have, I will not underts 
‘to say, but remain fully of opinion that it is much || 
better to wash the seed wheat in strong brine, as 
recommended heretofore in the Farmer. By this’! 
means, the smut, all the light and imperfect | 
grains, and all the chess will be removed, or de-'| 


stroyed by the salt and lime; and as none but 


he earth, we may reasonably expect a good crop. 


ie soundest of the grain will be committed to|! 


| around it, is at this time remarkably healthy ; 
| farmers revisit our market, and business, with all 
| its pleasant train, it is fondly hoped, will soon bx 


reecive great profit from it. I would recom- Yours, RMW. / restored. 
nd them to be set on rich land, that the growth In the absence of the usual mercantile bustle, 
f the tree may be more rapid, and the leaves VOR THE GENESEE FARMER. || and the endeavor to escape the lifeless dismay of 


| 
| i 
| | all around, my attention was fondly turned to the 


. ml “ 
weh larger. 1 have about three hundred very FISH. 
5 ° ¢ e . P i! Y oda ot — ’ : ‘“ ae eer DS 
rifty trees of the second year’s growth. Mr. Goopsett—Your friend, F. Lapham, Garden, which seems to keep “fresh and elastic 
‘ . : “nr » sg > ¢ soe ¥ 8 an e 
Muscarora, Liv, Co., Sept. 13, 1832. E. B. |\seems to have mistaken my former communica- | the springs and sympathies of our life,” as much 








rOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


ON DISSECTION IN CHOLERA. 


|tion respecting stocking fish ponds. He proposed | © more, than that of any other occupation. 

‘first, I believe, to stock them with frozen fish. 1) “ Every bush and tufted tree 

‘deemed this experiment very doubtful, and as- _ Warbles sweet philosophy.” 

signed my reason for deeming it so—and still | The more conversant with the delights and 
consider the remack made at that time substan-|) Wonders of the garden, the more will our ideas 
tially correct. Mr. Lapham will recollect that||be purified and elevated, by a contemplation ot 
the fecundating powder of vegetables is diffused || its variety and most unceasing joy, a Joy that 
in the atmosphere—that in many instances the | Tings no sorrow. 

male and female plants are distant from each oth-. Linnwus, while botanising with his pupils,is said 
‘er—yet this fecundating powder rarely mixes. || to have covered with his hand a green turf,remark 
| The spawn diffused in water is as litle liable | Ing that he had that under his hand, the consid 
‘to mix as the fecundating powder of vegetables. | eration of which might fully occupy all of them 
‘We have never known the spawn of an ec! to mix | for a considerable portion of their lives. H 

Nature | Made clear this saying, by showing that within 


he gall bladder is found distended and hard.” |] 
Dr, Colman. : 
The gall bladder is found full of bile, but no | 
‘is found in the deodenum.” Again, 
Malignant Cholera is a disorder to be prevent- | 

! not cured "Professor McNaughton. 
Mr. Goopsett—From the above quotations: 
id others which might be named, I believe I am 
rect in considering the Cholera as a billious 
vplaint, owing its origin to a suspension of the 
in the That this secretion is indispen- 

ly necessary to healthy digestion, l am war- 


howels 
‘with the spawn of the shad or trout. | 
ted in believing, by Chaptal, Boorhaave, De leeems to have placed a barrier to such mixtures | that space, there were thirty-four different species, 
as Well in water as inthe atmosphere. It is said | either of grass, or moss, or insects, Or animalcu- 
‘that the male toad thinks his female the prettiest | les, or varieties of mineral, 

‘thing on the earth. This law nature seems tol) It such a small eX Uae found to contain so 
have imprinted on all the creation, so that we! many varied objects, what may be expected from 
seldom see any of those monsters of which Mr. | nearly an acre of ground under pretty good culti- 
R.M. W. | vation, stocked with numerous indigenous and 
/ exotic plants. To give a just and full picture of 
| ald would need a genius like Linnzus.Asl ight no- 
H tice of part will only be attempted; a fuller de- 
scription would be aimed at, but for a kiud of per- 
sonal pronoun first person singular, 


| ourcroy, and most writers on chimistry and me- 
e, who have weated understandingly con- 
rning the bile. About thirty years ago, a Doc 
er, a German physician of the best ac- 


' 


\ Crute I 


ed and natural abilities, assured me that the|! 
\Lapham talks so much. Yours, 


was indispensable to healthy digestion, &c. 
‘Che remedy mentioned in my former commu- 
vation, | have used in many instances, in cases 

f habitual costiveness, dysentery, diarrhea — 
and have never known it to fail in giv- 
iz permanent relief. I have therefore great con- 
‘ence in the remedy, and would recommend to 
and reflect upon }f 
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Custom has sanctioned the use of an Opening sa- 


FOR 





\uibu'ce 


lutation in a letter, and alsoa farewell or closing: 
The meaning of both ought to be con- 
The word remain 





Dr. pafford, whore name wiil long be endeared to the 
1S | yotaries of Horticulture. 


address. 
sidered by the writer. 
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The luxury of vegetation the past season h 
amply repaid the labor bestowed on the garde. 
it overflows with its abundance of choice veget 
bles, fruits and flowers Cast thy eye on th 
border; what a brilliant display of colors—ho 
delightful the fragrance—how curiously and p 
culiarly are the different orders and species fo. 
med. This, a splendid Mexican Tiger flower ; 
and this, Chinese changeable Hibiscus;? an 
these, (in sorts) our splendid native Lobelia ca. 
dinalis; this pretty plant, Adam’s needle ;° ar. 
this, Adam’s thread;* then, Phormium tenax 
This spacious and showy border is devoted to ov 
Native Flora. From early spring to late in th 
fall, it is, as at the present moment, gracefuli: 
adorned by flowers of every varied form, bri 
liant color and pleasant odor. 

Near that motto— 

“ Bring flowers, they are springing in wood ani! 

in vale”— 

notice that graceful Spirea Corymbosa ; then. 
Atragene americana, the pleasantly odorous ani! 
white Azalea viscusa, the Cypripedium pubes 
eens, the Aquileia canadensis, the Geranium 
maculatum, the Polypodium vulgare, the Gerar- 
dia flava, the Lupinus perenmis, the Cephalan- 
thus occi:‘entalis, the Spirwa tomentosa, the Ma- 
laxis lilifolia, the Spirea salicifolia, the fragrant 
and scarlet Azalea nudiflora, &c. &c. 

After which, Corchorus japonica, Agave ame 
ricana, Aloe arborea, and Aloe retusa, Cactus cy- 
lindricus and Polyanthus. Here the sensitive 
plant,® recoiling at the slightest touch, as quick 
as it is visible. This irritability or living pro- 
perty forms a very interesting link between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

Then comes some choice Roses, followed by 
Day Lilies, Hemerocallis, Camelia japonica, 
Dahlias, in pleasing sorts. How ornamental that 
Afrivan Hibiscus; how profusely it flowers, and 
what a pleasing contrast between its rich yellow 
stamens, and gay straw colored petals. This Red 
Fraxinella’ exhales inflammabte gas; and how 
rich and beautiful this Metrosideros lanceolata. 
The Tamarind® is seen next. Its leaves close at 
a particular time, and open them at another re- 
gular period, each day. This periodical closing 
of the leaves is very appropriately designated 
the sleep of the plant. 

The remains of some Peonies, viz. Tenuifolia, 
Corallina, Uniflora, Whitleji, and the Moutan 
rosea, shaded by a fine Double Sun flower.’ -—— 
The increase of seed, on this single stock, at a 
moderate estimate, will be over three thousand. 
T*z Next follows a curious collection of heauties 
and utilities. | 

A fifteen minute’s close search among the curi 
ously diversified leaves ofthe Paper Mulberry, ! ° 
was not so fortunate as to find two leaves exactly 
similar in form. This,a soft Shell Almond. A 
jeaf from a young Chinese Mulberry,!! mea- 
sures thirty inches in circumference. What fine 
lungs! Leaves are said to be the lungs of plants. 
An Asparagus Bean is found twenty-five inches 
long, and still growing. Bulbous Bean.'2? A 
xose colored Perenniai Pea.'? Sweet scented 

Virgins Bower.'* Perennial Flax.!5 Officinal 
jalap. 16 Rhubarb.!7 Wild Alspice. 18 Cha- 
momile.!® White and purple Egg-plant.2° Sea 
Kale.2' Cardoon.?? Globe Artichoke.23 Cau- 
diflower. Celery. Salsify. Swiss Chard, a new 
vegetable of much promise, Deuble fowering 
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“. ewe § es wes veecen se 


imond. Chinese Double S cattinn Chea. 
‘suble flowering Peach. All saints. Pendant 
wering Cherry. Hercules’ Club,? * in a line 
ith the Copper leaved Beach.?5 Notice the 
‘umerous yellow birds close under that window, 
asting on the capsule of that graceful weeping 
sirch.2® There stands a monthly cherry: fruit 
vddle June, all July, August and September. 
low very pretty the early ripe seeds on that yel- 
iw flowering Senna,?7 appear hanging on the 
wanches, interspersed with its autumnal flowers. 
Next stands the Roan,?*® with its rich looking 
reuicinal berries; and in that clump of trees and 





rubs the beautiful Snowberry,? ? the American 
ountain Ash,?® Crab Apple, Blue berried Dog 
vood,?4 Burning Bush,°?  Privet;>% their 
vhite, purple, blue, black and red berries a fine 
“ontrast. On the east of the summer house, no- 
‘ice that Spanish Chesnut, * Hoptree,?5 with 


very pretty Ring, Willow,?* Pecan nut,?® Fil- 
verts. The foliage of the Silver Abele ;*° a 
fine green on the upper surface, and silvery white || 
on the under. Black Willow,*! Irish Yew,*? 
Sweet Scented Willow,**? Double Flowering | 
Sloe,** Variegated Willow,*5 Weeping Ash,*® | 
Venetian Sumac,*’ with its rich and curious pur- |! 
ple fringe. European Service Tree,*® distin- 
guished in France for its fine eatable fruit. Ja- j 
pan Soap Tree,*® Tree of Heaven ;5 ° its leaves |) 
three to four feet. Dwarfwhite flowering Horse 
Chesnut,5! Glauca Magnolia pendant, 


ing the following Air Plants—Serata, 
and Lutea. 


Triflora 


Weeping Plum—how pretty: 
lightly on the surface of the ground. 
is a work of man—his art. 
improve, but still he can produce no new species. 
“The creation of every tree and every herb,} 
bearing seed after Ais kind, is one of the very || 
first truths demonstrated by the study of plants.” |, 
God originally willed all that should exist. 
That leaf, placed on its back, with a little earth 
sprinkled over it, producing 
manner, twenty-eight young plants, beautifully 
formed on its edge. This is the mode of propa-| 
gating from the leaf; and the plants, in the same 
row, may be increased in the same manner, viz: 
Bryophyllum calcinum, Gloxinia speciosa, Hayea 
carnosa, Crassula, and Cotyledon orbiculata. 
Last July, a glow worm, or field sparkler, was} 
seen on this spot. Its eyes very prominent; head 
green, spotted with red; upper part of the body 
pale blue; the under side, legs and attenna, a 
brownish cast, with red and gold. This curious 


That weep| 


vops, Irish Ivy,>® Striped Maple,*7 and that}! 


from | 
which notice the leaf and moss cradles, contain-} 


Oo 


Sept. 22 
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ee 


I In eastern lands awe talk i 10 flowers, 
And they tell in a garland, their loves and thei 
cares ; . 


Each blossom that blooms in their garde 


n bow 
ers, 


On its leaves a mystic language bears,” 


Here we have the Lemons and Oranges ; anu 
what a profusion of native and foreign Grapes 
Pears, Apples, Quinces, Currants, and som: 
Peaches and Plums. But how so long neglee; 
the grand Passiflora incarnata. After the 
crucifixion of their Lord, the eleven disciples reti 
red to the mountains in the Vicinity of Jerusa 


—_ where they discovered a flower, before un 


|known to them, which, from its singular confo, 


mation and mysterious appearance, they denom 
nated the Passion Flower— 


‘and in each blossom, lo! the cross appears 





} 
| Near that prolific Fig Tree, notice that charm 
| ing Humming Bird, not much larger than a bum 
‘ble bee. How nicely formed and furnished with 
bill and intestines; its feathered glossy plumage 
‘extremely lovely ; rapidly flying from Rose to 
| Honeysuckle, in pursuit of Honey, its only food, 
é || These splendid little flutterers help to embeilish 
‘the Garden, as also the many extremely lovely 
| Butterflies, seen in all directions. What a num. 
ber of birds appear allured to this favorite spot 
‘by its flowers, fruit and shade trees. 

\ There’s a smile on the fruit and a smile on th 
flower,” 

| 


/ as enticing to our little sociable choristers as t 





! ourselves. 


Notice particularly that beautiful aiminutive | 
pendant trailing || 


His cultivation may }| 


, na very singular! 


The Garden can number many plea 


i | sures approaching the closest of all others to thos: 


of a purely philosophical kind. Socrates wa 
accustomed to teach in a garden, upon the inte 
of the Cephisus, and Jesus in another upon 
ithose of the Cedron. 

| The foliage of this superb Sensitive Tree,’ * 
'is of a most delicate description, numerously pin 
nated, and of a very rich, pleasant green. Thi: 
tree is not sensible to the touch, but at sun down 
‘its leaves are found in folds, closed like the leaf of 
a book—gone to rest—to sleep during night—- 
| White clover closes up its leaves at the approach 
of astorm. Tulips, and nearly all yellow flow: 
ers, dothe same. Many other plants are found 
|giving hints concerning the weather. Malvacew 
|and the Convolvuli close when the sky is mucl: 
overcast Nocturnal plants—instance the Mex! 
jean Tiger Flower—appear overcome and lan 
guid during the glare of day, and unfold then 
| beauties only in the morning. The sun acts too 
powerfully on the tender texture of their petals 
evaporates too rapidly their nutricious juices, 
and causes them to close. 





little insect comes in our sight so seldom, was 
induced to bring it to notice, and retain it in the| 
garden; and while beating back among these 
many vines ard creepers, to get in our pleasant! 
course, just stop atthis tasty sun dial, to notice 
this collection of Corols and Corollines, possess- 
ing neither eyes, ears, head nor feet, yet belong! 
to a low class of animated nature, approaching 
close to the vegetable tribe. That ridge is spawn- 
ed for Mushrooms,** fiom which many good 
dishes have already been obtained. On the east 
of the ridge, see these beautiful Double Tube- 
rose, Double Altheas, splendid cypress vine, Cle 
matis flamula, Coreopsis lanceolata, Rudbeckia, 











The evening primrose, and many other plants 
unfold their beauties only in the evening. 

The night has the same effect on plants wheth 
er in or out of the hot house—the change i» 
most vegetables, in the night, particularly young 
plants. Plants are said to breathe exactly likt 
insects ; that is to say, by a transfixof respirable 
elastic air through all their parts. 


Oxygen gas is copiously emitted by veget 
bles. Atimals, in their breathing, consume this 
gas, but return nitrogen gas, for the use of veg? 
tables : mutual assistance—a kind of copartnel 
ship between the animal and vegetable kingdoms 

Green, the most grateful, is found the mos! 





Nu Cobea scandans, Dew plant,‘ * Jce plant.* 5 


predominate shade of all leaves; yet how w@ 
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ee 
Jerfully dissimilar are those leaves in color and 
shape! 

Look at this delicate little organ——a single 
‘.gf——how actively subservient to the valuable end 
f vegetable existence——inhaling moisture and 
exhaling air——elaborating and converting into 
vutriment all sustenance drawn from mother 





sale at the Horticulturul 

County, N. Y 1832. 

APPLE TBEES—($2 25 
per doz. 25 cents each,for 
1 less number.) 

Yellow Harvest, 

White Junating, 


earth. And again—how innumerable its pores,|| Large Early Bough. 


ising of 50,000; and to facilitate light and air, 
how wonderfully adapted its structure. All is 
wonderful connected with the Garden. Every 


Black Jellaflower, 
Newton Pippin, 
Ribston do. 
Monstrous do. 
Ammory do, 


‘hing suited to the gratification of man. Welj ed Baldwin , do. 


find music for the ear, beauty for the eye, es- 
sence to the smell, sustenance to the body, and 
‘ife to the spirits. 
‘Tow various, Lord, thy works are found, 
or which thy wisdom we adore! 
‘The earth is with thy treasure crown’d, 
‘Till nature’s hand can grasp no more.” 
August 24. LaANSINBURGH. 
NOTES, 
|, Perraria tigrida. 
Mutabilis. 
Yucea gloriosa. 
4. Yucca filamentosa. 
». Agaricus campestris. 
5, Mimosa pigra 
7. Dictamnus rubra. 
2. Tamariodus occidentalis. 
», Helianthus annuus v. pleno. 
). Broussonetia papyrifera. 


11. Muiticauhis. ; 
12 Glycine comosa, of Wildenow and Pursh. Itisa 


» 
: 
e 


Blue Pearmain, 
Seek-no-farther Winter, 
Canada Burrowsaw, 
Monstrous Betiflower, 
Surprise Apple,yellow with 
out and red to the core, 

Koxbury Russet, 
Rhode Island Greening, 
Pum De Grips, 
Pine Royai Fourneia, 
Vauderve e, 
Red Spitzenburg, 
Flushing do. 
Carrolus Sweetiug; 
Swaar, 
Striped Harvest, 
Canfield, 
Russet Sweet, 
Black Winter, 
Sour Sweeting, 
Harrison, 
Gloss Apple, 
Siberian Crabb, 

PEARS —(38 cents eack.) 
Early Primitive, 

do Green Chisel, 


vyeat errortot eat it asa variety of monoecia, as its pu- Early Catharine, 


rescence is different, and the root p rennia! and tube- 
cous. Nutta band others adapt Amphicarpa 4s the gene- 
» naine. It grows wild from Couidato Virgina, but 
» greatly improved by cultivation, particularly the root. 
13. lathyrus latifolus 
11. Clematis fl.mmulu 
15. Linum perenue of Linneus. 


do Jargouelle, 
do Chaumvntelle, 
do feekle, 
Brown Beurrea, 
Fraser's fine Gold of Win- 
ter, 


Pursh and Nuttallj| Washington, 


ound the same species growing easterly to Fort Mon-|/St. Michael, 


ion. 
1}. Convolvu'us jalapa. 
it. Rheum undulatum, 
iv. Calyeanthus. 
19, Anthemis nobilis 
xu. Solanum melougena. 
‘!, Crambe maritima. 
12. Cynara cardupeulus- 
23. Cynara scolymus. 
24. Araliv spinosa 
». FPagusa cuprea. 
26 Betula pendula. 
Jj. Colutea arborescens. 
2). Sorbus aucuparia. 
<9. Symphonia. 
‘0. Sorbus americana. 
i}, Cornus sericea 
2, Nuonymus europacus, 
', Ligustrum vulgare. 
‘4, Castanea vesea, 
). Ptela trifoliata. 
t. Hedera hibernica. 
7. Acer striatum. 
‘. Salix annularis, 
oR Juglans olivaeforats 
10. Populus alba, 
it. Salix nigra. 
42. ‘Taxus hibernica. 
4). Salix lucida. 
44, Pruous spinosa. 
40, Salix cupraea. 
10, Praxinus pendula. 
47. Khus cotinus. 
4-. Sorbus domestic.. 
. Kolreuteria pauiculata, 
). Alianthus glaudulosus. 
vl, Aesculus monostachya. 
v2. Acacia julibrissiu 
’. Agaricus campestris. 
ot, Mesembryanthemum glabrum, 
Mesembryanthemum ecrystaiilinum. io Saal 
A Goupen Rute.—lIndustry will make a 
Mn a purse, and frugality will find him 
strings for it. Neither the purse nor the 
‘trings will eost him any thing. He who 
has it should draw the strings as frugality 
directs, and he will be sure always to find a 
iseful penny at the bottom of it. ‘The ser- 
‘ants of industry are known by their livery; 
‘tis whole and wholesome. 
‘ls very leisurely, and poverty soon over- 
thes him. Look at the ragged slaves of 
“eness,and judge which ts the best master 
f «, industry or idleness. 


Idleness trav- | 


Crasavue Bergamot, 

Gray Messien Jane, 
Autumn Bergamot, 
Swun's Egg 

summe: Bon Chretien, 
Royal Winer, 
Windsor 

Kuight Capeamont, 

Golden Beurrea, 

i Brochos Bergamot, 

|Passe Colmer, 

Charles of Austria, 
Heathcot, 

|ikebina, 

elia’s De Hardeapoint, 

C.lebasse, 

Suere Verde, 

Belle De Brussels, 

Verte Et Longue, 
Virgelense, or Ice Pear, 

Longue Verte, 
N.polteon. 
CHERKIES—/S0 cents 

each. 

May duke, 

Turkish Bigarreaux, 
White Heart, 

ik Horn, 

Bizarreaux Blanch, 

Large Black Heart, 











Black Mazard, 
Honey Heart, 

!China Heart, 
| Downer’s Seedling of Mas- 
| sachusetts, 
| Black Cagle, 

'| Waterloo, 

' Yellow Spanish, or Graffon 
PLU MS—(38 cents each ) 

Large Yellow Egg, 

, Flushing Gage, 
| Yellow Gage, 

Red Diaper, 

Freueh Copper, 

Bolmer’s Washington, 

Ked Gage. 

)Smith’s Orleuns, 

' Purple Holland, 

Purple Magnum Bonem, 
/'GKAPES—.33 ceuts each. 
or 83 per doz.) 
|Farly White Vascadine, 
| White Sweet Water, 
‘Native Grape of Massachy 








A TALUGUE of Fruit Trees, Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Herbaceous and Green House 
Plants, and Buibous Koots—Cultivated and for 


Garden, Lyons, Waynr 


Red Foot Pied Ruge, 
Chasselas from Fontain 
bleau, 

Jauvignon. 
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ters, 
do Meltivg or Fou 
Miller's Bu 
iller’s Burgundy, 
White Prestienas: 
Isabella, much admired as 
a Tableand Wine Grape 
—remarkable hardy, and 
agreat & constant bearer. 


A great variety of Single 
Striped and Plain Colours 
Best assortment, $1 50 
perdsz Common issort- 
ment, $) per doz 


HYACINTHS 
Hroubie Red, White & Blue 
Single do do do 

$1 50 per doz 


PUL: ANTH S NARCIS. 


Sweet Guellant, 





QUINCE—25 cents. Muscatelie, SU S--.13 cents per plant 
STRAWBERRIES. Malvoisie, “ROWN IMPERIAL = 25 
Willmot Superb—13 cents || Largs Muscat, WHIT: LILY 12 
per plant, Black Hamburgh, wy tNIiSH IRtS and CRO- 


Alpine Monthly, or Ever || Golden Chasselas, | CUS S—25 ets. per coz 
Bearing—25 cis. per doz. || “Jiller's Grape. white, )Jonquilles—75 cts per doz. 
plauts, Orders forthe above Nursery may be left at 

Lange Fine Apple—25 cents || this office. 
per doz. : 29. 

ORNAMENTAL Trees, || _SePt.22-f8t. 

Yellow Locust, 25 cents, 

Mountain Ash, 38 cents, 

Catalpa, 38 cents, 

English Walnut, 38 cents, 
Honey Locust, or three 
thorned Acacia, 38 cents, 
Horse Chesnut, 38 to 50 cts. | 











+ GRASS SEED. 
ASH paid for Grass Seed, at my store. 
Rochester, sept 19-f6m A. CHAPIN. 








Rochester Prices Current. 


Abelia, 38 cents, 








Sweet Scented Syringa, 25, 
cents 
Barberry, for preserves, 25. 
cents — NEW-YORK MARKET. 
oe Globe || Fyomthe N. Y. Daily Advertiser of Saturday. 
Changeable Hydercage, 50 || Remarks—A very active fali business has noW 
cents \|commenced; the wharves are crowded with ship- 
Rose Acacia, 38 cents || ping and the merchants from the interior being 
Purple Lilac. 25 cents engaged in laying in their supplies and forward- 
Snowball, or Guelder Rose, || ; keg oe han wf sd at bustle and activity t 
38 cents ‘|ing them, has given great bustle and activity to 
Early Sweet Italian Hony-| the city. We have rarely seen Peari, Water and 
_ suckle, 33 ceuts || South streets socrowded with carts and goods as 
wp wenimy 6s ‘atthe preseattime. ‘i he cholera although known 
Wieaiaibetin Box, for borders | t0 €Xist is not the subject hardiy of conversation, 
25 oents per yard certainly not of alarm, particularly as none of our 
Best Scotch Gooseberry, $3, citizens of notoriety or strangers appear to be sub- 
per doz. shrubs ‘jects of it. ‘he preyaili g belief ts that it is fa 


81 to 100 OU 


Weeping Willow, 38 cents, | Wheat per bushel “7 1-2 
— By ee < three | Flour per barrel 5 50 
orned Scacia Quicks for Pork, Mess, per barrel 14 00 
Hedges, $10 ae 
. ges, $10 per thousand i do Prime do 9 00 
Carolina Syringa, 38 cents |! Beef per cwt. OV to 4 00 
Oeubie Flowering Almond, || Lard “ do 8 UO 
5 Cons Cheese do 6to8 00 
Yellow Flowering Bladder! 

y =o pone lay udder | Butter d 12 to 13 00 
\Ithea Frutex, 38 cents i| Hams do 7 50 
Lewis’ Fragrant Currant, | Pot Ash, per cwt. 4%to 431 
Ph me with cluaters of Pearls, 4 

snow white fruit, 38 cts | Apples, green, per bushel 1212to ‘71.2 
White Livac. 38 cents Potatoes do 25 to a8 
Purple Persian Lilac, 50 cts | Oats 35 
—— ee Tree, 38 ets. \ Corn 69 
Scarlet Trumpet Creeper, | "4 wn 

38 cents j . | Rye ~ . 
Chivese Great Flowering || Barley S(itoS6 

Creeper, 50 cents ‘| Hay per ton 1} 00 


Grass Seed, pr. bu. 











IROSES- hincse.or Mouth- ding away. It will be seen that our market has 
y |, been very active, ar d extensiv: transactions have 
‘TeaScented do.  do.'| been made. At auction, bot out and in doors, 
_ 00 cents to $! ‘ithe sales are well attended. (ur advices from 
oe to $1 | urope are only a day later than those received 
Centafolio,or Hundred Leaf, last week. 
$1 | Ashes—We have received no later intelligence 
'|from abroad since our ‘ast report, and additional 
50 supplies having arrived, the market hos been dull. 
50}; Sales of pots at 34,50 a 4,55, and bnt iew t ans- 


Hamilton, 50 cents to $1 
KOSES—Hardy. 

fiver Blooming 

White Damask 





Carnation, Red = do. 25!\actions. Pearls are held at $4,95 a5, and but 

Laie Arch Duke, jDouble Yellow $1 ped] little doing. 

Black Tartarian, Moss ia . ’ anv sales wor- 
ed Bigarreuz, ‘abbage 59 ,|  £vour—We are unable to report any sa or 


Purchasers are only willing to 


50| thy of notice. | 
ihe decline du 


25 | supply their immediate wants 


York and Lancaster 
ipnamon,or May Rose 


os pone, ~9'' ring the week has been fully 25 cents per brl.— 
+ ae 5;|, There has been until this week, so little Western 


White Bordercd and Rec || or Northern Wheat in market, that nove of our 


Centered “|! millers have been enabied to furnish the common 
eek ores 25 description of New-York shipping Flour The 
Grand Pus: any 50 demand for coarse dese riptiois as fallen of}. R ye 
Double Scotch 5 || ( 
Single 5: | Flour is aiso dull. 

ingle do 25 . 
Vrincess Velvet 5t | Grain—W e hear of several soles of new W est- 


Maiden Blush 25!lern Wheat at $1,194 the quality much better 
py oe an Rose 50)! than the former crop. Two or three cargoes of 
tic nee - | Virginia have been disposed of at $1, 16 to 1,20, 
50! which is a decline. Corn has risen, and sales of 
| Northern at 80; Jersey at 79; Southern Gi; Rye 
'\ brisk at 75. +S 
Provisions—There is a fair business domg in 


Sewi double Red 
.aximus 
Bulbous Koot TULIPS. 
Marly Florentine 
Large Double Red 


Red & ¥el-|! 





' 
| sella, . 
‘Robin yes, with big clus- 


do. do. ; . . . oenlly sie 
low ‘both Beef and Pork; sales of prime ! erk at 104 
Jo. do. Yellow H all4; and mess at 134 a 14 doilars; bee! prime 
do. do- Rose } 52 a 5 Le mess iPS a LO: ® but little city Incss beet 


Parrot Tulips, Red, Yellow |, 
acd Green 


arl-ef 
at maraett. 


*-- 


7 


i 
} 
| 
i 


nar - nyentritayli 





oper, 


4, 


| 
: 
| 
: 


oe 
wut 


ae tangle sate eens 


ee ee 
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AUTOMATA. l 

A neat specimen “ was made by M. Ca- 
mus forthe amusement of Louis XIV. when 
achild. Itconsisted of a small coach, which 
was drawn by two horses, and which con- 
tained the figure of a lady within, with a 
footman and page behind. When this ma- 











chine was placed at the extremity of a table 
of the proper size, the coachman smacked 
his whip, and the horses instantly set off mo- |, 
ving their legs in a natural manner, and | 
drawing the coach after them; when the | 
coach reached the opposite edge of the table, | 
it turned sharply at a right angle, and pro-)) 
ceeded along the adjacent edge. As soon| 
as itarrived opposite the place where the king} 
sat, it stopped; the page descended, and | 
opened the coach door; the lady alighted, | 
and with a curtsy presented a petition which | 
she held in her hand to the king. After! 
waiting some time, she again curtsied and | 
re-entered the carriage. The page closed | 
ithe door, and having resumed his place on) 
behind, the coachman whipped his horses | 
and drove on. The footman who had pre-| 
viously alighted, ran after the carriage, and | 
jumped up behind into his former place.— 
Not content with imitating the movements | 
of animals, the mechanical genius of the 17th | 
and 18th centuries ventured to perform by | 
wheels and pinions the functions of vitality. 

Weareinformed by M. Lobat, that Gener-| 
al Degennes, a French officer who defended 
tee colony of St. Christopher’s against the | 
Englishiforces, constructed a pea¢ock, which 
could walk about as if alive, pick up grains 

of corn from the ground, digest them as if 

they had been submitted to the action ofthe | 
stomach, afterwards discharge them in an 
altered form. Degennes is said to have in-| 
vented various machines of great use in nav- 
igation and gunnery, and to have construct- | 
ed clocks without weights or springs. The’ 
automaton of Degennes probably suggested | 


} 


to M. Vaucanson the idea of constructing | 


his celebrated duck, which excited so much 
interest throughont Europe, and which was 

perhaps the most wondertul piece of mechan- | 
ismthatwasevermade. Vaucanson’s duck, | 
resembled the living animal in size and ap-| 
pearance. It executed accurately all its! 
movements and gestures; it ate and drank}, 
with avidity, performed all the quick mo-|| 
tions of the head and throat which are peculi- | 
ar to the living animal; and, like it, it mud-| 
dled the water which it drank with its bill. 
{t produced also the sound of quacking in the | 
most natural manner. In the anatomical 
structure of the duck, the artist exhibited the | 
highest skill. Every bone in the real duek | 
had its representative in the automaton, and | 
its Wings were anatomically exact. Every! 
cavity, apophysis, and curvature, was imita-| 
ted, and each bone executed its proper move- | 
ments. When corn was thrown down be-| 
fore it, the duck stretched out its neck to), 
pick it up, it swallowed it, digested it, and | 
discharged it in a digested condition. The), 
process of digestion was effected by chemi-}. 
eal solution, and not by trituration, and the |) 
food digested in the stomach was carried 
away by tubes to the place of its discharge. || 
The automata of Vaucanson were imitated || 
by one Du Moulin, a silversmith, who tra- |} 
velled with them through Germany in 1752! 
and who died at Moscow in 1765. Beck- 
man informs us that he saw several of them 
after the machinery had been deranged; but 
that the artificial duck, whlch he regarded 
as the most ingenius, was still able to eat 








drink, and move. Its ribs which were made 


of wire, were covered with duck’s feathers, 
and the motion was communicated through 
the feet of the duck by means of a cylinder 
and flue chains like that of a watch.” 





Evaporation.—Among the most exten- 
sive and important operations carried on by 
heat is evaporation. By this process, the 


water furnished to our earth, is constantly 


pertorming the great designs for which it 
was created. All the water that falls in 
rain and furnishes the Mississippi, the Am- 
azon, the Dinube, and every other river up- 
on the earth, with their supplies forthe ocean, 
is again taken up by the combined agency of 
heat and air, to form new clouds, again to 
water our planet, to give new life, vigour and 
beauty to all living things growing or act- 
ing upon its surface. The services rendered 
toman and beast by evaporation, are with- 
out number, and therefore cannot be named. 
They are occurring every moment of our ex- 
istence ; we therefore need more to be re- 


| minded than informed of them. I am a 
this instance reminded of their use, in the | 


drying of the ink lam now using to write 
this sentence. If heat and air did not dry 
our manuscripts, the complaints of printers 
would be more bitter than at present, of bad 
copy and carelessand slovenly authors. 
The farmer depends upon this operation 
alone for drying his hay, and in removing 


| the superfluous moisture from his plow fields 


the mechanic, in performing inumerable op- 
erations in his art; the house-keeper in dry- 
ing her clothes, and in nameless other cases: 
and we may all be reminded of it after ap- 


| plying water to our hands or face.— Family 


Lyceum. 





PEARL FISHERIES. 

The Pearl Fiskeries of Ceylon are among 
the most noted. The most skillful divers 
come from Collesh on the coast of Malabar, 
and some of these are alleged to have occa- 
sionly remained under water during the 
lapse of seven minutes. According to the 
the testimony of Mr. Le Beck, this teat was 
also performed by a Caflre boy at Carical.— 
The following is the usual mode ofdiving for 
pearls: 

sy means of two cords, a diving-stone 
anda net are connected with the boat.— 
The diver putting the toes of his right foot 
on the cair rope of the diving-stone, and 
those of his left on the net, seizes the two 
chords with one hand, and shutting his nos- 


trils with the other plunges into the water. 


On gaining the bottom he hangs the net 
around his neck and throws into it as many 
pearl shells as he can collect while he is able 
to remain beneath the surface, which is gen- 
erally about two minutes. He then resumes 
his former posture, and making a signal 
by pulling the chord he is instantly hauled 
up into the boat. On emerging from the 
seahe discharges a quantity of water from 
his mouthand nose. There are generally 
ten divers to each boat, and while five are 
respiring, the other five descend with the 
same stones. Each brings up about one 
hundred oysters in hisnet at a time, and if 
not interrupted by any accident will make 
fifty trips in the course of a forenoon.— 
The most frequent and fatal of the catas- 
trophies to which they are subjected arises 
from sharks, which, by biting the diver in 


jial plants, Double Dahlias, Chinese Feoni 


Sept. 22, 1839 
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FRESH GARDEN SEEDS 

r HE subscribers respectfully in 

form the public that they ‘hav, 

entered into partnership in the spc 

business, and they assure ~ 

that nothing shall be wanting on the 
the utmost satisfaction to those who may ° 
them with their patronage. It is the intention o: 
the subscribers to erect an elegant Greenhovse 7 
connection with thisestablishment, where a chain 
collection of new, rare, and beautiful flowery, 
plants will be supplied from the New-York Bp, 
tanic Garden upper end of Broadway ; and ale, 
from the same establishment the best sorts af 
Flowering shrubs, Garden roses 


ec 
ire the publi 
If part togiy, 


pert ~ 
’ I ardy perenniy 
Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspber 
ries, Trees for the streets, &c.&e. They hav, 
iust received from London, a large importation o 
garden and flower seeds the growth of 183]. such 
as Cabbage, Caulitiower, Brocoli, Radish. Pease 
Grass Seeds, &c. &c.; and also from Glaseoy 
Hawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss, Whit, 
‘moss, and White Provence ruses. The tradesy, 
iplied on the most reasonable terms, and all or. 
\ders by mail or otherwise, wlll be punctually a: 
‘tended to. SMITH & HOGG. 

New-York,May 1832. No. 388, Broadway: 





T STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

HE following varieties of Strawberries. ay 
for sale by the Editor of the Genesee Farmer 
| Which will be packed in a suitable manner fo 
sending toany part of this state, to Ohio or Mich. 
ligan, at $2 a hundred. 

Austrian Searlet or Early prolific Scarlet 
‘Roseberry, Black Hautbois, White Hautboi 
| Prolific Hautbois,French Musk Hautbois. Dow: 
ton, True Chili, Methven Searlet, Meth 
Castle, and Wilmot’s Super). 

Also....Red Alpine or monthly without runners 
one dollar per dozen. 

20,000 Grape Vines of the choicest Americar 
land Foreign varieties,suitable for setting this fal! 
The highest price paid for Cherry, Plum, an 
\Peach stones; apple, pear, and quince seeds ; « 
ichard, Red top, and ‘Timothy seed. 

sept 4 

IMPROVED DURHAM CATTLE. 
HE subscriber offers for sale Calves got by 
his famous Improved short horned Durha: 
Bull Young Admiral (trom Boston, Ms.) from 
thorough bred cows of high pedigree 

Also.... Young stock Yearlings and two year 0! 
3ulls and Heilers, got by his fine Bulls Eelip 
and Albion--crosses withthe North Devon anu 
jDurham. Several two year old Heifers with ca. 
by Young Admira! 

Horses. ‘The subscriber also offers for sale : 
fine brood Mare, two Fillys and one vearln 
horse colt of good pedigree L. JENKINS. 
Canandaigua, Sept .1-f8w 
ELECTION NOTICE. 
A GNEERAL Election is to beheld in th 
county of Monroe on the 5th, 6th and 7 
days of November next, at which will be chose: 
the officers mentioned in the notice from the Sec 
retary of State, of which a copy i- annexed. 
ted at Rochester, this 30th day of July, 1832. 
E. M. PARSONS, Shery. 
Sratr or New-York, 

Secretary's Office. 

Str—lI hereby give you notice, that at the nex! 
General! Election in this State, to be holden 0 
the 5th, 6th and 7th days of November next, * 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor are to be ¢ 
lected. , 

And also, that a senator is to be chosen in th 
Eighth Senate District, in the place of Philo ©. 
Fuller, Jr. whose term of service will expire 0! 
the last day of December next. 

A. C. FLAGG, Sec’y of State. 
~ To the Sherif of the county of Monroe. 

N. B. The Inspectors of Election in_the seve 
ral towns in your county will give notice of the 
election of a Representative to Congress trom the 
28th Congressional District; and that 42 Elect- 
ors ot President and Vice-President are to be 


| 








two, prevent his reascending to the surface. 
Edinburg Cabinet Library No VII. Histo- 
ry of Rritish India. 





chosen at the general election: Also, for the choice 
of Members of Assembly, and for filling any ¥* 
eancies in county officers which may exist. 





